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Here and Abroad 


People—Places—Events 


LIVE “DRAGONS” COMING 


Two “Komodo dragons,” giant liz- 
ards found only in Indonesia, will 
soon be seen by visitors to the Bronx 
Zoo in New York. Believed to be di- 
rect descendants of the ancient dino- 
saurs, they are 10 feet long with 
powerful tails and jaws. 


SUBWAY IN ARCTIC SNOW 


The U. S. Army plans to build a 
subway under the snow to connect sev- 
eral of our defense posts in Arctic 
Greenland. Electric trains, using 15 
miles of tunnels to be built 25 teet 
below the surface of the snow, will 
carry both men and supplies. Work 
on the subway, which will protect 
troops from winds and intense cold, 
is to start this summer. 


LEARNING TO DRIVE 


Auto driving is now taught in more 
than 8,700 high schools to over 700,000 
students each year. A number of auto 
insurance companies make a 15 per 
cent reduction in the prices of their 
policies for students who satisfacto- 
rily complete the courses which em- 
phasize safe driving. 


“CLOUD-SEEDING” EXPERIMENT 


Federal government scientists are 
planning a 6-month test to determine 
whether clouds can be evaporated and 
rain prevented by the use of silver 
iodide crystals. It is known that rain 
can be caused in some cases by “seed- 
ing” clouds with a certain amount of 
crystals. By using larger amounts, 
the scientists hope to work out a sys- 
tem of preventing rain. 


TURKEY GETS ATOMIC AID 


Turkey is the first nation to be ac- 
cepted in our government’s Atoms- 
for-Peace program. Under the plan, 
the United States will give a certain 
amount of uranium to other countries 
to be used for atomic research along 
peaceful lines. We shall also provide 
plans for building atomic furnaces, 
which can be used to supply energy 
for running factories. 


NEW YORK HARBOR 


Floating trash in New York Harbor 
is causing damage amounting to more 
than a million dollars a year to ship 
propellers and hulls. Shipping lines 
and the Army Engineer Corps, which 
is responsible for clearing the harbor, 
are cooperating in the search for a 
solution to the problem. 


VANISHING BALD EAGLE 


The bald eagle is in danger of dis- 
appearing, according to the National 
Audubon Society. There may be as 
few as 2,000 of the birds left. They 
live mainly in Florida, the Chesapeake 
Bay region, and around the Great 
Lakes. While the big birds are pro- 
tected by law, some still lose their 
lives to hunters. 
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FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


CAN AMERICAN DOLLARS, in the form of foreign assistance, keep the world 
from cracking up or from falling under communist domination? 


Our Foreign-Aid Program 


Is Examined 


by Congress 


Administration Proposes We Spend About 312 Billion Dollars 
During Coming Year in Helping Free World 


OW much aid—if any—should we 

extend to foreign countries dur- 
ing the government’s new fiscal (book- 
keeping) year which begins July 1? 
Congress is now studying that ques- 
tion, and controversy is already de- 
veloping over the subject. 

President Eisenhower has asked 
that we spend about 314° billion. dol- 
lars during the coming year to help 
our friends abroad. Most of the funds 
he is requesting would be used in 
Asia. 

A number of congressmen do not 
see eye to eye with President Eisen- 
hower on the subject of foreign aid. 
Some feel that we should reduce it 
drastically. Certain lawmakers feel 
that U. S. funds are not being used 
for the best purposes. A number feel 
that our aid should be distributed 
among. the nations differently from 
the way it is at present. 

The controversy being stirred up 
over. foreign aid-indicates the impor- 
tance which is attached. to this sub- 
ject'today. Twenty years ago the idea 
of our h@ping other lands year after 
year with large sums of money was 
not even considered. Yet foreign-aid 


spending has now come to be a major 
item in our government’s annual 
budget. 


How did we get started in helping 
other lands? 


Our present foreign-aid program 
had its roots in the military assistance 
we gave our allies in World War II. 
We made tanks, planes, guns, and 
other war materials and shipped them 
to our friends overseas. During the 
years of World War II, our aid totaled 
about 49 billion dollars. It was part 
of the cost of winning the war. 


Why did our aid continue after the 
war ended? 


It soon became apparent that the 
Soviet Union was trying to get con- 
trol of as much of the world as was 
possible. Her immediate goal was 
western Europe where war devasta- 
tion, unemployment, and general eco- 
nomic distress created misery which 
the communists could exploit. There 
was especial danger that Italy and 
France would fall to the Reds. 

George Marshall, Secretary of State 

(Concluded on page 6) 


and Legal Rights 


Should Cross-Examination of 
Accusers Be Required in 
All Loyalty Hearings? 


CCORDING to the United States 
Constitution, nobody in this 
country can be punished for a crime 
until after he has been given the 
chance to defend himself in a fair 
trial. There are some definitely es- 
tablished principles as to what a 
“fair trial’ includes. 

For example, the accused persen 
must be told exactly what charges 
have been placed against him. He 
must receive this information well in 
advance of his trial, so that he and 
his lawyer will have time to prepare 
a defense. He must be told who has 
accused him. 

At the trial, the defense attorney 
must receive opportunity to question 
and cross-examine any witnesses who 
testify against the accused. Through 
such cross-examination, the defense 
lawyer tries to show—if possible— 
that these witnesses are mistaken or 
are not telling the truth. 

Nobody in the United States can be 
imprisoned or otherwise punished for 
crime until after he has received a 
chance to defend himself through the 
use of these court processes. This 
protection is guaranteed in our fed- 
eral and state constitutions. The U. S. 
Supreme Court is often asked to re- 
examine individual cases and decide 
whether or not the rights of the ac- 
cused have in some way been violated. 

The decision isn’t always easy. 
Sometimes there are complicated and 
unusual problems involved. 

One of the most important cases to 
come before the Supreme Court dur- 
ing its present session has posed an 
especially difficult question: What 
about a government employe who is 
accused of being a “security risk” and 
threatened with the loss of his job? 
To what extent is he covered by the 
Same guarantees which apply to a 
person accused of actual crime and 
threatened with imprisonment? Does 
he have a Constitutional right to face 
his accusers and cross-examine them? 

During recent years, our federal 
government has been following the 
theory that the accused employe does 
not have any such right. But many 
people argue that this notion runs 
contrary to the Constitution. So the 
Supreme Court has been asked to 
decide. The Court’s nine justices may 
have given their answer by the time 
this paper reaches its readers. 

The issues involved are vital. They 
merit detailed study, no matter which 
way the decision goes. 

Our government’s present security 
program, under which Uncle Sam 
seeks to weed out unsafe or disloyal 
federal employes, is based on-an: ex- 
ecutive order signed by President: Ei- 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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“Right to Face Accusers” in Security Cases Debated 


(Concluded from page 1) 


senhower in the spring of 1953. This 
order requires each federal depart- 
ment and agency to keep a check on 
its workers, and to fire any employe 
whose background and conduct are not 
“clearly consistent with the interests 
of national security.” 

There are many grounds upon which 
a person can. be classed as a security 
risk. Outright sympathy for com- 
munism is one of these, naturally; 
but there are many others. 

A government worker can be fired 
as a security risk for lesser reasons. 
Maybe he formerly attended meetings 
of a club that is now considered sub- 
versive. Perhaps, at some time in 
his life, he has associated with people 
of questionable reputation. In short, 
if a federal worker’s superiors decide 
that he is either disloyal or unreliable, 
they can have him fired as a security 
risk. 

People working in all sorts of gov- 
ernment jobs, secret and non-secret, 
can be investigated. So can the men 
and women who work for private firms 
and institutions that do business with 
federal agencies. It is estimated that 
more than 12 million Americans are 
now subject, because of the jobs they 
hold, to security investigations of one 
form or another. 

(Not all this probing is done by 
the federal government. Many state 
and local administrations now operate 
security programs of their own, and 
so do certain large private companies. ) 


Federal Procedure 


In checking on possible security 
risks among its employes, the federal 
government now follows rules of pro- 
cedure drawn up by Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell, Jr. and approved 
by President Eisenhower. These rules 
provide, among other things, that a 
U. S. employe who is accused of being 
unsafe or disloyal should be fully in- 
formed as to the charges against him, 
and that he should in most cases get 
an opportunity to face his accusers. 
But these general principles are not 
set forth as absolute requirements. 

If federal investigators think it 
would be unwise to release certain 
details of the charges against the 
accused person, they can keep those 
details secret. They can also decline 
to name the accusers. Several years 
ago the Supreme Court was asked to 
determine whether such secrecy vio- 
lates the employe’s constitutional 
rights. But the decision which the 
Court then handed down was not 
clear-cut, so the issue remained un- 
settled. 

More recently, in a case involving 
Dr. John Peters of Yale University, 
the Court was again asked for a 
definite decision. Dr. Peters is a medi- 
cal professor. For several years, be- 
ginning in 1947, he served as a part- 
time medical consultant for the federal 
government. Eventually, he was ac- 
cused of taking part in various pro- 
communist activities. 

The U. S. Loyalty Review Board 
made a study of his case. (This par- 
ticular agency has now gone out of 
existence, but it worked under rules 
and principles similar to those which 
are still followed.) The board finally 
declared that there was “reasonable 
doubt as to Dr. Peters’ loyalty to the 
government of the United States.” 
He was dismissed from his job as a 


part-time federal government aide. 

Dr. Peters took his case into the 
courts, and last fall it reached the 
U. S. Supreme Court. Here, in sub- 
stance, are the arguments which the 
doctor’s attorneys set forth in his 
behalf: 

“Dr. Peters was accused of dis- 
loyalty to the Americar government, 
and—after a so-called ‘hearing’ by the 
Loyalty Review Board—he was labeled 
as a security risk and fired. But he 
Was never given a real chance to 
defend himself. 

“In making its decision, the board 
took note of statements which had 
been given—apparently to the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation—by un- 


grounds. In the view of the com- 
munity, the stain is a deep one; in- 
deed, it has become a badge of infamy.’ 

“Suppose Dr. Peters’ superiors had 
studied the testimony given by secret 
informers, and then had dismissed 
him without a hearing and without 
announcing any reason for their ac- 
tion. In that case, Peters would not 
have had as much reason to complain 
that he was being unfairly penalized. 
Removal from a federal job does not, 
in itself, constitute punishment. 

“But it is punishment to be branded 
as a security risk. 

“According to our Constitution, no 
person can be punished until he has 
had ample opportunity to defend him- 
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RAY IN KANSAS CITY STAR 


THE TWIN PROBLEM of loyalty investigations is how to assure security of 
the nation and also to protect basic rights of individuals 


named accusers. Dr. Peters never 
learned the identity of these inform- 
ants. His lawyers were not given the 
chance to cross-examine the accusers 
and thus try to disprove their stories. 

“Names of certain informants 
against Dr. Peters were kept secret 
even from the Loyalty Review Board 
itself. The board made its decision 
without knowing exactly upon whose 
testimony it was depending. In effect, 
the doctor was punished without hav- 
ing been given the right to face his 
accusers. 

“The government set up a ‘trial’ 
procedure which many people will 
assume was fair and reliable, even 
though it wasn’t. Then, on the basis 
of such procedure, it labeled Peters 
a security risk. He lost his federal 
job and suffered a loss of prestige. 
This was severe punishment. 

“The Supreme Court has already 
said, in a previous case: “There can 
be no dispute about the consequences 
visited upon a person excluded from 
public employment on disloyalty 


self. Therefore the Supreme Court 
should declare that whenever our 
government holds hearings to deter- 
mine whether someone is a security 
risk, it must give the accused person 
a chance to face and cross-examine 
his accusers. Otherwise, the honest 
citizen will be left at the mercy of 
unscrupulous informers who are will- 
ing to give false evidence for spite, 
or through hope of personal gain. 

“President Eisenhower once said: 
‘In this country, if someone accuses 
you, he must come up in front.... 
He cannot assassinate you or your 
character from behind without suffer- 
ing the penalties an outraged citi- 
zenry will inflict.’ ” 

Justice Department attorneys, and 
other defenders of the system under 
which our government’s security pro- 
gram has been operating, reply to 
these arguments as follows: 

“Our present methods of handling 
security investigations and @hearings 
do not violate the Constitution. When 
it sets forth certain rules of trial 


procedure, the Constitution is speak- 
ing of real criminal trials—for of- 
fenses that are punishable by fine, 
imprisonment, or death. These rules 
don’t cover investigations and hear- 
ings which are conducted to determine 
whether a person is fit for govern- 
ment empleyment. 

“While it may be true that Dr. 
Peters was considerably damaged by 
the action taken against him, there 
still was no violation of his Constitu- 
tional rights. The Constitution cer- 
tainly does not guarantee anyone a 
government job. Neither does it pro- 
tect a person against damage to his 
reputation when he is accused of 
wrongdoing. 

“If the Supreme Court should give 
a ruling such as Dr. Peters’ attorneys 
seek, our government would then be 
seriously handicapped in its efforts to 
weed out subversive employes. Here 
is why: 

“The FBI and other security agen- 
cies depend heavily, in their search for 
unsafe and disloyal government work- 
ers, upon confidential informants who 
won’t talk unless guaranteed that their 
names will be kept secret. If the 
government is forced to reveal the 
names of such people, and even bring 
them into open hearings where they 
can be cross-examined, it will no 
longer be able to get any information 
from them. 


“Necessity” 


“It is necessary, even though per- 
haps unfortunate, that we must rely 
on such sources of information. By 
doing so, we can weed out many dan- 
gerous subversives who might other- 
wise retain important jobs in our 
government. Naturally, every charge 
that is secretly made against a person 
is carefully checked before action is 
taken against him. 

“President Eisenhower has_ been 
represented as believing that a person 
should always have the right to face 
his accusers. However, the Chief 
Executive does not contend that this 
right always applies to government 
employes in security cases. He agrees 
with the viewpoint that there are 
occasions when the informant’s iden- 
tity must be kept secret, so as to 
protect the government’s source of 
future information about security 
risks. 

“He says that holding a government 
job is a privilege, not a right, and 
that investigating a person’s fitness 
for such a job is not assassination of 
the employe’s character.” 

Problems concerning the right of 
an accused person to face his accusers 
have attracted much attention in 
America during recent years. Lately, 
both sides in the controversy have 
been hoping for a decisive Supreme 
Court ruling, one way or the other, 
in connection with the Peters case. 





Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (c) use doubtful terms; 2. (c) care- 
ful; 3. (a) agreed or yielded; 4. (b) 
small and exclusive group; 5. (d) hon- 
esty; 6. (b) fit for cultivation. 





Pronunciations 


Chiang Kai-shek—jyang ki-shék 
Mikasa—mé-ka-sa 
Viet Nam—vé-ét’ nam’ 
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Abraham Lincoln was poor. If tele- 
vision had existed in his time, he prob- 
ably would have been unable to pay for 
TV time to tell the people about his 
views. Perhaps, he would have lost the 
election on that account. 

I believe that television time should be 
made available free or at low rates to 
all political candidates who run for im- 
portant offices. Pat SMITH, 

Portland, Oregon 


* 


I think it would be a good idea to re- 
duce TV rates so more candidates for 
public office would have a chance to give 
their views on television. However, there 
should be a limit on the TV time that 
any one candidate can use for his cam- 
paign. GWENLYN PIGMAN, 

Okabena, Minnesota 


* 


ag cores 4 should be done to help pre- 
vent hardships among employes when 
work in their plants slows down. How- 
ever, I don’t think a guaranteed annual 
wage is the answer to this problem. If 
we had a guaranteed annual wage for 
workers, we might also have to have 
guaranteed profits for business. Would 
any one advocate such a program? 
CAROLYN TRIVELY, 
Malvern, Iowa 


* 


We were very much impressed by the 
article about James Davis and his Youth 
Rally in Chicago. Such fine projects as 
his do a great deal to reduce juvenile 
delinquency. We hope the idea spreads. 

MARJORIE BALL and JOAN BREWER, 
Tucson, Arizona 


* 


I don’t think Philadelphia’s curfew 
plan is a g idea. Such restrictions 
only hurt innocent teen-agers who don’t 
commit crimes. They are made to feel 
like criminals who can’t be_ trusted. 
Young people who disregard the rights 
of others and commit crimes aren’t likely 
to pay attention to a curfew rule. Would 
someone who doesn’t hesitate to steal 
cars, for instance, stay home in obe- 
dience to curfew laws? I think not! 

PAULA H. ANDERSON, 
Washington, D. C. 


* 


I may be in the minority, but I don’t 
think parents should be punished for 
the crimes of their children. Some teen- 
agers turn to crime even though parents 
do their best to rear them carefully and 
teach them right from wrong. . These 
youths go “bad” because they become 
mixed up with the “wrong crowd.” I 
feel that any teen-ager who hasn’t the 
sense to stay out of trouble deserves to 
be punished. Rogert A. WAHL, 

Saginaw, Michigan 


* 


We need more articles on civil defense 
like the one that nyereres in your paper 
some time ago. erhaps such articles 
will arouse the nation to the need for 
a strong home defense. 

CHERYL QUINN, 
Pleasant Hill, California 


* 


All young men ought to serve in the 
military forces on an equal basis. There 
shouldn’t be two separate programs un- 
der which some youths can sign up for 
six months of duty while others are 
drafted for two years. I feel that the 
plan for six months of training, plus ad- 
ditional time in reserves, ought to be 
made available to all young men. 

LEON RAY WERNIMONT, 
Breda, Iowa 


* 


[Eprror’s Nore: We have had a great 
many letters on the subject of the mili- 
tary training program changes under 
consideration by Congress at the present 
time. It is natural that all young men 
should be interested in this subject since 
it vitally concerns them. 

Those students who favor the admin- 
istration’s proposed changes in our pres- 
ent draft system can make their influence 
felt by writing to their congressmen and 
to the White House. Similarly, those 
who ——_ the President’s ideas can 
make their views effective by writing to 
the same public officials. 

This is the way of democracy and 
every citizen has both the right and the 
obligation to help in shaping the laws 
under which his country is governed.] 





UNITED PRESS 


CAPTAIN Peewee Reese of the Brooklyn Dodgers in an exciting but unsuccessful 
effort to pick off Wally Moon of the St. Louis Cardinals 








The World of Sports 








O the Brooklyn Dodgers have the 

National League pennant all 

wrapped up as a result of their blazing 
start? 

Better not count on it. While the 
Dodgers—with 22 victories in their 
first 24 games—have been setting a 
terrifie pace, other teams in past 
seasons have also jumped into com- 
manding leads—yet have not won the 
pennant. 

For example, in 1914 the Pittsburgh 
Pirates won 15 of their first 17 games, 
yet finished the season in seventh 
place. That was the year in which 
the Boston Braves (now the Milwau- 
kee Braves) were in eighth place on 
the Fourth of July, yet roared back 
to win the pennant. 

Of course, a good start ordinarily 
is a big help, and a number of teams 
which have opened up big, early-season 
leads have coasted on to win. Dodger 
fans say their team will do likewise. 


* 


A sport which has been attracting 
good-sized crowds in certain areas 


this month is the rugged game of 
lacrosse. Quite widely playd in east- 
ern colleges, the game is, however, 
little known in most other parts of the 
country. 

Lacrosse is played by two 10-man 
teams on a field much the size of an 
American football gridiron. Goals at 
each end somewhat resemble those 
used in hockey, with nets enclosing 
them in the rear. The object of the 
game is to carry or hurl a small rubber 
ball into the goal of the other team. 

The most distinctive feature of the 
game is the curved hickory stick 
carried by each player and used in 
advancing the ball. Across the stick’s 
curved end is a network of rawhide 
in which the ball is scooped up and 
carried, or is passed to a teammate 
or into the goal. There is a good deal 
of bodily contact in the game, and 
some observers think it is rougher 
than football. 

Lacrosse originated in an Indian 
sport called “baggataway,” and the 
game has always been highly popular 
in Canada, 





Science in 





the News 








GYPT hopes to start work soon on 

what will be the world’s biggest 
dam—a project which would give 
enough additional water to reclaim 
2 million acres of untilled land. 

The new dam will be located on the 
Nile River about 800 miles south of 
Cairo and 200 miles north from the 
border of Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
According to present plans, it will be 
3 miles long and 365 feet high. It will 
hold 130 billion cubic meters of water 
—four times the capacity of Colorado’s 
Boulder Dam. The gigantic project 
is expected to cost over half a billion 
dollars. 

The dam will enable Egyptian farm- 
ers to raise crops on large areas of 
land which are now either unusable 
or are irrigated and cultivated only 
during the flood seasons of the Nile. 


* 


British astronomers hope to gain 
more knowledge about outer space 
with the help of a new radio telescope. 
The instrument, which will be ready 
next year, may make it possible for 
the scientists to uncover secrets that 
present telescopes cannot. 

The British telescope will be oper- 
ated by radar. It will have a copper 





web in a 250-foot bowl. The bowl, 
held off the ground by two 185-foot 
towers, will point skyward. 

The telescope will provide informa- 
tion about stars throughout the north- 
ern heavens. It will detect radio 
waves from both stars and sun parti- 
cles. The instrument can remain in 
use both day and night, in clear or 
foggy weather. 

A similar'telescope will be built in 
Australia. Astronomers will use it 
to search southern skies. 


* 


A group of nine volunteers is now 
on a two- to three-month diet of 
atomic-treated food. The unusual diet 
is being tried out to see how radiation 
affects the taste, color, and nutritive 
value of foods, and is part of an Army 
plan for preserving food without 
refrigeration. 

All the food that the group-eats— 
raw, cooked, or frozen—will be shot 
with atomic rays. This kills bacteria 
which cause decay, and permits the 
food to be kept for several months 
without refrigeration. If the Army 
experiment proves to be successful, 
the new process will probably be 
adopted on a large scale. 













Your Vocabulary 











In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
given on page 2, column 4. 


1. The senator did not equivocate 
(é-kwiv’6-kat) in expressing his ob- 
jections to the foreign aid program. 
(a) speak loudly (b) speak distinctly 
(c) use doubtful terms (d) use long 
words, 


2. Televising sessions of Congress 
might make lawmakers more meticu- 
lous (mé-tik’i-lis) in their speech. 
(a) pompous (b) quiet (c) careful 
(d) careless. 


8. The company acceded (ik-séd’ed) 
to some of the union’s demands. 
(a) agreed or yielded (b) answered 
or replied (c) refused to surrender 
(d) promised to give attention. 


4. Failure of citizens to vote may 
permit a clique (klék) to control the 


government. (a) dictator (b) small 
and exclusive group (c) communist 
(d) king. 


5. A government employe’s integ- 
rity (in-tég’ri-ti) may be questioned. 
(a) age (b) ability (c) intelligence 
(d) honesty. 


6. Much of the land in Asia is not 
arable (air’i-b’l). (a) free of Arabs 
(b) fit for cultivation (c} cleared of 
forests ‘d) properly cultivated for 


agricultural use. a, SiSaate 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered vertical rows accord- 
ing to descriptions given below. When 
all are correctly finished, heavy rectangle 
will spell the name of a state in the 
northern part of our country. 





1. is the headquarters 
of a prominent government-in-exile and 
is one of the world’s danger spots. 

2. An Asian nation which accepts 
U. S. aid, but which often seems to be 
sympathetic with communist China and 
Russia. 


8. Capital of Arizona. 
4. U. S. Attorney General. 


5. and her unfriendly 
neighbors make the Middle East one of 
today’s leading trouble spots. 


6. Harold 
dent’s 
Peace. 


7. Capital of Norway. 





ee | 
recently named Secretary. for 


. has received more 
American aid than any other country 
since World War II. 


9. Most of our foreign aid grants in 
the year ahead will go to _..__ESEFSF 
ands. 





(Solution on page 5, column 4.) 





1j/2/3/4/516/7/8/9 


















































Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Lithuania. VERTICAL; 1. 
satellite; 2. Bricker; 3. sabotage; 4. two- 
thirds; 5. Turkey; 6. Kansas; 7. Lincoln; 
8. Latvia; 9. Albania. 
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Last School Issue 


In aceordance with our schedule, 
subscriptions for this school year ex- 
pire with this issue of the AMERICAN 
OBSERVER. The paper, though, is pub- 
lished during the summer months, and 
we invite our readers to subscribe to 
it. 

The summer subscription price, in 
clubs of five or more, is 31% cents per 
copy a week, or 40 cents for the sum- 
mer. For less than five copies, each 
subscription is 50 cents, payable in 
advance. The summer period includes 
the issues of June, July, and the first 
two weeks of August. 

Meanwhile, teachers who have not 
already placed their tentative class- 
room orders for next fall may wish 
to do so. By ordering now, they will 
automatically and without delay re- 
ceive their copies of the AMERICAN 
OBSERVER at the beginning of the 
next school term, and they may then 
make any changes in their orders 
without cost. 

We wish all our readers an enjoy- 
able and constructive summer. 


Representative Powell 


New York’s Democratic Representa- 
tive Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. was the 
only American to attend last month’s 
Bandung, Indonesia, conference. At 
the parley, some 29 Asian and African 
lands met to discuss various global 





NEW YORK Representative Adam 
Powell, Jr. 


issues issue of this 
paper). 

Representative Powell went to Ban- 
dung as an individual American, not 
as a U.S. delegate. In fact, the State 
Department, which felt the meeting 
might be used by communist repre- 
sentatives as a propaganda sounding 
board, tried to get Powell to stay away 
from the Asian-African parley. 

Now, many Americans feel that Rep- 
resentative Powell advanced our coun- 
try’s cause at Bandung. His presence 
there as an American citizen and a 
Negro, it is widely felt, did much to 
increase U. S. prestige in Asia. He 
talked with many officials at the con- 
ference, and is reported to have pre- 
sented the case for democracy and 
against communism in an eloquent 
manner. 

Powell is one of three Negro mem- 
bers of the U. S. House of Representa- 
tives. The others are Democrats 
Charles Diggs of Michigan, and Wil- 
liam Dawson of Illinois. Powell has 
served on Capitol Hill since New York 


(see April 18 
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EMPEROR HIROHITO’S BROTHER as a teacher in Japan. 


The Story of the Week 


UNITED PRESS 


Prince Mikasa, 


turning from the ancient ways of royalty in today’s democratically governed 
Japan, lectures on Oriental history at Tokyo Women’s College. 


City’s Harlem elected him Representa- 
tive in 1944. Before going to Con- 
gress, he was the first Negro to serve 
on the New York City legislative 
body. 


Teen-age Victory 


In the May 2 issue of this paper, 
we told about a California school 
which took a poll to find out whether 
teen-agers or adults are better quali- 
fied as voters. In the California test, 
adults scored nearly twice as high as 
did teen-agers on a questionnaire deal- 
ing with public affairs. 

After reading our article, the gov- 
ernment class of Columbus High 
School, in Columbus, Georgia, decided 
to take its own poll. The class made 
up a list of questions, somewhat simi- 
lar to those used by the California 
students, and tested 68 seniors and 
68 adult voters from various walks 
of life. The teen-agers came out on 
top with a score of 72 per cent correct 
answers as against 44 for the adults. 

The Columbus students commented 
on the results with these words: 
“Could it be that since we have the 
privilege and responsibility of voting 
heve in Georgia, we are more inter- 
ested in local, state, national, and in- 
ternational affairs than are teen-agers 
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elsewhere? 


Meeting of Big Four 


Will events of the coming summer 
months bring us closer to world peace? 
Or will they lead to further dis- 
appointments and continued global 
strife? The answers to these questions 
may depend upon results of the coming 
Big Four talks among top American, 
British, French, and Russian leaders. 

Last week, it was agreed that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and the heads of the 
other Big Four powers would meet 
this summer. As we go to press, the 
site of the parley has yet to be se- 
lected. A step which paved the way 
for this conference was Russia’s will- 
ingness, after years of delay, to sign 
a peace treaty with Austria. 

In another “peace” move, Moscow 
called for global disarmament. The 
Soviets proposed an arms reduction 
plan which contains certain good fea- 
tures. However, their plan. doesn’t 
provide for strict international super- 
vision of nuclear weapons—a provi- 


sion we insist is essential to prevent 
secret atomic rearmament. 

Though western leaders hope for 
the best in the scheduled talks with 
Russia, they are keeping their fingers 
crossed. The Reds have frequently 
used “peace” proposals and global talks 
for their own propaganda purposes. 
The free world hopes that the forth- 
coming meetings will be more fruitful 
than other such meetings in the past 
have been. 


Latin Students Meet 


Latin students from coast to coast 
and from Hawaii are planning to go 
to Cedar Falls, Iowa, next month. 
There, at the Iowa State Teachers 
College, the Junior Classical League 
will hold its second annual _ get- 
together on June 26, 27, and 28. 

The JCL is a nation-wide organiza- 
tion of local classical clubs in junior 
and senior high schools. 

The group’s chief purpose is to en- 
courage young people to take an active 
interest in the civilization, language, 
literature, and art of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. Its members, 
which now number over 28,500, re- 
enact incidents of Roman and Greek 
life, and take part in other activities 


. 





whereby they combine study of the 
classical languages with fun. 

Membership in the Junior Classical 
League is open to any high school 
student of Latin who is interested in 
its activities. Additional information 
can be secured by writing to the 
American Classical League, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 


Global Trouble Spots 


Though the prospects for world 
peace are brighter now than they have 
been for some time, there are still 
a number of dangerous trouble spots 
scattered over the globe. They include: 

Indochina. Ever since Indochina’s 
Viet Nam was split in two—part com- 
munist and part free—last summer, 
the Reds who control northern Viet 
Nam have been waiting for a chance 
to extend their rule over the entire 
Southeast Asian land. 

Within the past few months, in- 
ternal strife in free southern Viet 
Nam has strengthened communism’s 
hand there. The Reds already control 
the lives of 12 million Viet Namese, 
as against some 10 million who live 
in free Viet Nam. 

Korea. An uneasy peace prevails 
in this land where the communists 
and the forces of the free world 
fought for about three years to a 
stalemate. Korea is divided as it 
was when the fighting stopped in 1953. 

The Reds control North Korea’s 10 
million people. South Korea’s 20 mil- 
lion inhabitants live under a demo- 
cratic government which has a de- 
fense pact with us. 

Incidents, such as a fight between 
our planes and Red craft which took 
place earlier this month, are frequent 
occurrences in this tense part of the 
globe. 

Formosa. Chiang Kai-shek’s Na- 
tionalist stronghold and nearby Red 
China have been pointing guns at 
each other ever since the communists 
drove Chiang off the Chinese main- 
land late in 1949. 

Chiang, who governs an island of 
some 10 million inhabitants, still hopes 
to return as ruler of China. The Red 
Chinese threaten to take over Formosa 
and other Nationalist-held islands. 
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POSTERS of Prime Minister Anthony Eden were displayed throughout Britain 
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as the Conservative Party campaigned for votes before Thursday’s election. Public 
opinion polls indicated that Conservatives probably would defeat Labor Party 
opposition by a majority of from 65 to 70 House of Commons seats. 
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News Quiz 











Security Probes 


1. According to the rules which prevail 
in our courts, what are some of the main 
characteristics of a “fair triai”’? 


2. List several. reasons which might 
cause a federal government employe to 
be labeled as a security risk. 


3. About how many Americans are now 
subject, because of the jobs they hold, to 
security investigations in one form or 
another? 

4. Who is Dr. John Peters? 
the circumstances and the 
under which he lost his job wit 
eral government. 


Describe 
rocedure 
the fed- 


5. What major issue has the Supreme 
Court been asked to decide in connection 
with his case? 


6. Outline the arguments that have 
been set forth by Dr. Peters’ attorneys. 


7. How have his opponents replied? 


1. In your opinion, can labeling as a 
security risk be regarded as punishment 
within the meaning of our nation’s Con- 
stitutional rules? Why or why not? 


2. Do you or do you not believe that a 
government worker should always be 
given the right to cross-examine his ac- 
cusers when he is threatened with such 
labeling? Explain your position. 


Foreign Aid 


1. Trace the beginnings of our foreign- 
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MAJOR TROUBLE spots of the world (in black) include the two German lands, Israel, Indochina, Formosa, and Korea 


The western nations are now trying 
to arrange a truce between the two 
sides. 

Two Germanys. West Germany’s 50 
million people are now free and their 
country is a member of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization defense 
system. East Germany’s 19 million 
inhabitants are living under the 
thumb of Soviet Russia. West Ger- 
many gained its independence earlier 
this month. East Germany has been 
a Russian satellite since the end of 
World War II. 

Many Germans want, above all else, 
to see their country united once more. 
The Russians know this and are try- 
ing to make a deal for unifying Ger- 
many if the West Germans agree to 
drop out of NATO, which they are 
not expected to do. 

Israel. The tiny Mediterranean 
land of 2 million people is in the 
center of a sorely troubled area. Israel 
and her Arab neighbors have been at 
swords’ points since the Jewish land 
became an independent country in 
1948. The UN is trying to bring 
about lasting peace in this region. 


Congress at Work 


Leaders of the Democratic-controlled 
84th Congress hope to adjourn by the 
middle or end of July. To meet that 
deadline, the lawmakers must act on 
a long list of proposals now up for 
consideration. Some of Capitol Hill’s 
unfinished business includes proposals 
calling for: 

1. An extension of the draft law, 
due to expire June 30, under which 
young men between 18% and 26 are 
called into the service. 

2. Increased payments to farmers 
under Uncle Sam’s price-support pro- 
gram. 

‘8. Some 35 billion dollars for this 
year’s defense budget. 





4. About 3% billion dollars for for- 
eign aid. 

5. A long-range highway construc- 
tion program. 

Congress has taken action on ap- 
proximately 40 important measures 
thus far in 1955. They include the 
following: 

1.-Approval of the President’s re- 
quest for authority to use American 
forces, if necessary, to prevent an in- 
vasion of Formosa by Red China. 

2. Extension of special taxes on 
business earnings and on such items 
as gasoline, autos, and cigarettes. 

3. Pay’ boost for men in uniform 
who have spent a certain minimum pe- 
riod of time in the service. 

4. Pay increases for members of 
Congress, the Vice President, and 
justices of the U. S. Supreme Court. 

5. Extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act for another 
three years. This law grants author- 
ity to the President to reduce tariffs 
on foreign goods entering our coun- 
try if other nations lower their tariffs 
on U. S. products. 

6. A pay boost for American postal 
workers. 

In addition, the Senate ratified the 
following international pacts: (1) a 
defense agreement with Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Formosa; (2) a treaty for re- 
arming West Germany as a western 
defense partner and for granting free- 
dom to the former enemy country; and 
(3) the Southeast Asia Treaty Organ- 
ization in which we unite with seven 
other nations in the effort to stop ag- 
gression in certain areas of the 
Pacific. 

The House voted down statehood 
for Hawaii and Alaska. Hence, pro- 
posals to admit these territories to 
the Union are not likely to get a hear- 
ing again during this session of 
Congress. 
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2. What steps were carried out under 
the Marshall Plan? 


3. How much assistance have we given 
to other lands in recent years? 


4. Describe the types of aid we are 
now extending to our friends abroad. 


5. What would be done under the pro- 
gram proposed by President Eisenhower? 

6. Why is mostof our aid now to be 
directed to Asia? 


7. What controversies exist in Congress 
over foreign aid? Summarize the oppos- 
ing views. 


Robert Q. Lewis: I saw a play that was 
so bad the author ran three days longer 
than the show. 


* 


“When I have a tough job in my plant 
and can’t find an easy way to do it,” says 
an industrial executive, “I have a lazy 
man put on it. He'll find an easy way: 
to do it within a few days. Then we 
adopt his method.” 


1. Do you or do you not favor the for- 
eign-aid program proposed by the Presi- 


* dent? Explain. 
2. How do you feel about our giving 
Would-be Employer: Have you any’ economic aid to India and certain other 


references? 
Would-be Employe: Sure, here’s the 
letter: “To whom it may concern—John 


lands who do not side with us consist- 
ently? Give reasons for your views. 


Jones worked for us one week, and we’re Miscellaneous 

satisfied.” 
; * 1. Who is Adam Clayton Powell? 
“The colonel seems annoyed about 2. Did students or adults make the 


something this morning.” 
“Perhaps it’s because he received a 


,” 


letter marked ‘private’. 
* 


After watching the squabbles that 
often develop over wills, one can sympa- 
thize with the man whose will contained ‘ 4 
this one sentence: 5. Briefly describe the problems faced 

“Being of sound mind, I spent every by the following lands: Viet Nam; North 
cent I had.” and South Korea; East and West Ger- 

many; and Israel. 


best score in a citizenship test conducted 
by a high school class in Columbus, 
Georgia? 

3. What is a serious weakness in Rus- 
sia’s latest disarmament proposal? 


4. What is the purpose of the Junior 
Classical League? 





6. Name three measures passed by the 
84th Congress. What are some of the 
bills still awaiting action by the law- 
makers? 


References 


“Should U. S. Aid Other Countries?” 
by John S. Badeau and Senator George 
W. Malone of Nevada, Foreign Policy 
Bulletin, April 15, 1955. <A pro-and-con 
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“Reeommendations for 1956 Mutual 
Security Program,” The Department of 
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President Eisenhower’s message to Con- 
gress. 


Solution to This Week's Puzzie 


HORIZONTAL: Minnesota. VERTICAL: 

Formosa; 2. India; 3. Phoenix;. 4. 
Brownell; 5. Israel; 6. Stassen; 7. Oslo; 
8. Britain; 9. Asian. ’ 
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Overseas Aid 


(Concluded from page 1) 


in 1947, suggested that we help the 
free governments of Europe 
strengthen themselves so that they 
could survive. Under the program 
known as the Marshall Plan, we sent 
machines for factories, tractors for 
farms, as well as mining equipment, 
iron, steel, and other materials to 
western Europe. In the postwar 
period, our economic aid to Europe 
totaled some 15 billion dollars. At 
the same time, we helped to develop 
the military forces of these nations, 
so that they could protect themselves 
against communist aggression. 

When the Reds struck in Korea in 


other weapons and materials intended 
to strengthen a nation’s armed forces. 
Economic aid includes machinery for 
farms and factories, technical instruc- 
tion, and other assistance which will 
help the various nations involved to 
raise their living standards. 

Several other terms are used widely 
in the newspapers when referring to 
foreign aid. Among them are the fol- 
lowing: 

Defense support is military aid 
other than weapons which we give to 
nations linked to us by defense pacts. 
An example is coal shipped to France 
to help her keep her arms industry 
in operation. 

Technical cooperation is aid given 
in the form of teaching native peoples 
how to improve their farms, indus- 
tries, schools, and local governments. 


it seems most needed. Right after 
World War II, Europe was the region 
in greatest danger of communism. To- 
day conditions are greatly improved 
in Europe, but the threat of commu- 
nist aggression and subversion is now 
acute in Asia. Declining prices of 
raw materials—for example, tin and 
rubber—and the mounting burden of 
military defense against the Reds are 
making it hard for the free lands of 
Asia to build sound economies and 
withstand the communist threat. 


How would the program proposed 
by President Eisenhower meet the Red 
threat in Asia? 


One way would be to strengthen 
the economies of the Asian lands 
through a new program of regional 
development. The free lands of Asia 
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WIDE WORLD 


HAROLD STASSEN, as Foreign Operations Administrator, uses a map to show population distribution in crowded Asia. 
He wants Congress to approve a 334 billion dollar aid fund, of which two thirds would be allotted to friendly Asian countries. 


1950, we turned our attention to that 
part of the world. In recent years, 
much of our aid has gone to strengthen 
the economies and the military forces 
of non-communist lands in Asia. 


How much aid have we sent abroad? 


Since World War iI, American as- 
sistance to other lands has been close 
to 50 billion dollars. Our total aid 
to foreign lands since 1940 is about 
100 billion dollars—representing ap- 
proximately $600 for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. 

Britain is the largest receiver of 
U. S. aid since World War II. Other 
countries that stand high on the list 
are France, West Germany, Italy, and 
Japan. 

A small amount of the foreign aid 
we have given since 1940 is being re- 
paid—perhaps about 10 per cent. 
Britain, for example, is paying back 
a loan of more than 3% billions. Most 
of the funds we have sent abroad, 
though, are not expected to be paid 
back. 

What kinds of aid are we now giv- 
ing to other lands? 

Our aid is of two kinds—military 


and economic. Military aid consists 
of guns, tanks, planes, as well as 


U. S. experts in the various fields in- 
volved are sent*abroad to engage in 
this educational work. 


What does President Eisenhower 
ask for in his new program? 


The Eisenhower request for 31% bil- 
lion dollars may be broken down as 
follows: 1.7 billions for direct military 
aid; 1 billion for defense support; 712 
million dollars for economic aid. 

Most military aid is intended for 
our friends in the Far East. These in- 
clude Korea (452 millions); non- 
communist states of Indochina (417 
millions) ; and the Chinese National- 
ist government on Formosa (99 mil- 
lions). 

About 68 per cent of non-military 
aid is also intended to go to the Asian 
lands. Very little economic aid is 
being requested for the countries of 
western Europe. They have already 
received huge sums, and most of them 
are getting along well. President 
Eisenhower has asked for substantial 
sums of money for Latin America and 
the Middle East. 


Why has the emphasis on our aid 
program changed from Europe to 
Asia? 


Our assistance is directed to where 


taking part in the plan would set up 
an economic organization to originate 
and carry out development programs. 
Among the latter would be the stimu- 
lation of trade, the improvement of 
transportation and communication, 
river development, and the construc- 
tion of mines and use of other re- 
sources. 

The project proposed by the Presi- 
dent sets aside 200 million dollars for 
a new fund for Asian Economic De- 
velopment. This money would be used 
to make long-term loans on easy terms 
to the participating countries. Earlier 
this month, representatives of 13 na- 
tions met in India to talk over how 
they could best make use of funds 
from the United States. 

The U. S. also intends to strengthen 
military forces in key Asian areas as 
it has been doing in recent years. 


Will Congress approve the aid pro- 
gram? 


It is almost certain that some kind 
of foreign-assistance program will be 
adopted. How much it may be 
changed, though, from the administra- 
tion proposals remains to be seen. 

Controversy has already flared up 
about a number of aspects of the pro- 
gram. Most lawmakers seem to ap- 


prove military aid. Some, though, op- 
pose economic aid. The latter advance 
this view: rae 

“We shall be wise not to embark 
on an economic-aid program in Asia. 
The continent is too vast and under- 
developed for us to raise living stan- 
dards without spending ourselves into 
bankruptcy. 

“Remember that nations of western 
Europe had the basis for a sound 
economy before we undertook to help 
them, but Asia with its teeming 
masses of untrained people and lack 
of machines does not. To build a 
modern economy in the Asian coun- 
tries would mean high taxes for years 
to come for Americans—and even then 
there is no assurance that the Reds 
wouldn’t take over these lands.” 

Others strongly favor an economic- 
aid program for Asia. They say: 

“The lands of this vast continent 
are certain to go communist unless 
they can raise living standards, for 
communism thrives on misery and 
despair. The free nations of Asia 
desperately need help in getting 
started on programs of economic 
progress. 

“A reasonable amount of aid from 
us over the next few years will get 
them started on the upswing. After 
that, they will be able to carry on the 
economic-development program largely 
by themselves. What we give will 
save us much money in the long run, 
for if we permit all Asia to fall to 
the Reds, we will undoubtedly have 
to spend a great deal more on our 
military forces than we are doing at 
present.” 


Aid Recipients 


Even among those who favor eco- 
nomic aid, there is disagreement as 
to which countries shall receive it. 
Some feel we should not help nations 
that fail to side wholeheartedly with 
us in the cold war against communism. 
These people say: 

“We are not being realistic if we 
continue to aid such lands as India 
and Indonesia, both of which proclaim 
that they are neutral in the cold war 
but have on occasions veered very 
close to the communist side. How do 
we know that they won’t turn com- 
munist after receiving our aid? Cer- 
tainly any country willing to accept 
U. S. funds should be grateful enough 
to oppose communism vigorously,” 

Others contend that we should not 
cut off aid to non-communist lands 
merely because they do not side with 
us as consistently or vigorously as we 
would like. These persons say: 

“Many Asian lands—India and 
Indonesia, for example—were only re- 
cently colonial areas, and they cannot 
forget overnight what they felt to be 
unjust treatment at the hands of their 
former western rulers. Moreover, 
these countries are close to Russia and 
Red China, so they naturally do not 
want to incur the enmity of their 
powerful communist neighbors. As 
the Asian lands grow stronger with 
our help, we shall gain their confidence. 
On the other hand, if we cut off aid 
abruptly, it will only drive them to 
the Reds.” 

In addition to these issues, there 
will also undoubtedly be a controversy 
over the total sum to be spent on all 
types of foreign aid. If past experi- 
ence with such bills is any guide, then 
the sum requested by the President 
may be cut. Last year President 
Eisenhower’s request for foreign-as- 
sistance funds was cut about 20 per 
cent by Congress. 
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A Career for Tomorrow - - Looking Ahead 


ITHIN the next few weeks, an 
estimated 1,400,000 high school 
students will receive their diplomas. 
Some of them plan to go on to college 
or other schools for advanced training. 
Others will look for jobs which they 
hope will lead to a lifetime career. 

Do your plans include college study? 
If so, you may want to read a new 
book entitled “Fine’s American Col- 
lege Counselor and Guide.” Written 
by New York Times education editor, 
Dr. Benjamin Fine, it is published by 
Prentice-Hall in New York City and 
sells for $4.95. 

The book answers such questions 
as these: Why go to college? How 
can you select the right school for 
your needs? How do you go about 
applying for a scholarship? 

Dr. Fine’s book also gives a brief 
summary of the duties and training 
requirements of a number of profes- 
sions, and the colleges best equipped 
to train you in various specialized 
fields. Finally, the volume includes 
a list of the nation’s accredited col- 
leges and universities and gives some 
facts about each one. 

If you don’t plan to go to college, 
it is well to remember that some ad- 
ditional training beyond high school 
will pay dividends. A few months in 
a business college or some courses in 
a technical school can be helpful in 
securing employment. You can take 
such courses in the evening or through 
correspondence schools if you plan 
to have a daytime job. 

The U. S. Department of Labor 
points out that “extra training” is 
one of the best assets a young job- 
seeker can have. Employers, the gov- 


ernment office declares, prefer to hire 
teen-agers who show-enough initiative 
to strive for additional training in the 
field of employment they choose. 

Your State Director of Vocational 
Education, with offices in the state 
capital, can give you a list of nearby 
technical and business schools. 

In more than a hundred skilled 
crafts, workers can get specialized 





r Gnunov.vanes LIONS 
A HAPPY high school graduate, one of 
the many who face the decision of what 
they want to do in the future 


training through formal apprentice- 
ship programs. The programs include 
on-the-job training, and in many cases, 
classroom study as well. Write to 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, 
D. C., for information on such pro- 
grams. 

Which are among the vocations that 
offer the best long-range employment 
prospects? The Department of Labor 








says that the job outlook is particu- 
larly bright in the following fields: 

Teaching. As we know, there is a 
nation-wide shortage of trained teach- 
ers. There are expected to be more 
job openings than there are teachers 
to fill them for many years to come. 
Salaries in the field are gradually im- 
proving. 

Engineering and technical workers. 
Most industries. are expected to in- 
crease their engineering and technical 
staffs in the years ahead. The trend 
toward automation—the use of ma- 
chines to run other machines—is open- 
ing up many new jobs for men and 
women with technical and mechanical 
training. 

Science. Industrial plants are ex- 
pected to employ more and more re- 
search workers—physicists, chemists, 
geologists, biologists, and others—to 
develop new products and make im- 
provements in existing ones. 

Business. The retail trades—sell- 
ing, advertising, merchandising, and 
a host of others—are expected to pro- 
vide good job opportunities for many 
years to come. Though specialized 
training is helpful in this field, there 
are many openings for teen-agers who 
are willing to learn their duties on 
the job. 

You can get lists of publications 
dealing with various occupational 
fields, the employment outlook in cer- 
tain vocations, and other job informa- 
tion from the Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C. Your nearby 
office of the State Employment Service 
can also give you helpful information 
about apprenticeship programs and 
job openings in your area. 





Historical Backgrounds - = Backward Glance 


ANY of you will be graduating 

soon from high school, and the 
ceremony will be one that you will 
long remember. You have worked for 
4 years to earn a diploma, and we 
congratulate you! Can you think back 
to your freshman year and recall some 
of the big news events of that period? 
Just to refresh your memory, as well 
as the memories of other students who 
will not graduate this year, we are 
listing a few of the big stories of 
the 1951-52 school year. 

On September 8, 1951, representa- 
tives of the United States and 47 
other free nations signed a peace 
treaty with Japan. That land, which 
we and our allies defeated in World 
War II, once again became independ- 
ent and self-governing. Communist 
Russia and China did not sign the 
treaty, but Japan is now negotiating 
for a peace agreement with those 
countries. 

The Korean War was still being 
fought in the fall of 1951. Truce talks 
between United Nations and commu- 
nist forces had begun in July 1951, 
but it wasn’t until July 1953 that 
an agreement was reached to end the 
conflict. 

In the field of sports, the New York 
Yankees won the World Series for the 
third straight year by defeating the 
Brooklyn Dodgers in October 1951. 
The Yanks are making a good try for 
a comeback this year, in strong compe- 
tition with the Cleveland Indians who 
won the 1954 series. 

Winston Churchill won elections in 


the fall of 1951 and returned to the 
office of Prime Minister of Britain, 
which he had held during the 1940-45 
World War II years. Churchill re- 
tired last month and was succeeded 
by Anthony Eden. This week, Eden’s 
position is at stake in elections. He 
and his Conservative Party, however, 
are expected to win over the Labor 
Party. 

The year 1952 was one of politics. 
In January, General Dwight Eisen- 
hower, then commanding North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
forces in Europe, announced that he 
would accept the Republican nomina- 
tion for the Presidency. In June, 
“Tke” returned home from Europe, 
won the nomination, and went on to 
defeat the Democratic candidate, 
Adlai Stevenson, at the polls in No- 
vember. 

On February 6, 1952, King George 
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ORAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY FIELOS 
IN SEPTEMBER 1951, signing of the 
peace treaty with Japan was a big news 
event of importance to free nations 


VI of Great Britain died. His elder 
daughter became Queen Elizabeth II 
at the age of 25. Since then, she 
and her husband, the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, have won great esteem from 
their people for the competent and 
dignified manner in which they have 
carried out their duties. 

Another European Queen, Juliana of 
the Netherlands, and her husband 
visited the United States in April 
1952. They were guests of President 
and Mrs. Truman at the newly deco- 
rated White House, and Queen Juliana 
addressed a joint session of the houses 
of Congress. 

As the school year drew to a close 
in June 1952, a military project of 
great importance was well started. 
On June 14, President Truman laid 
the keel of the world’s first atomic 
submarine, the Nautilus. 

The Nautilus was completed and 
began test runs in January of this 
year. The tests were highly success- 
ful, and Navy officials declared that 
the submarine easily could travel 
around the world without having to 
stop at any port. At present, the 
Nautilus is on a six-week cruise, its 
first really long voyage. 

The above are just a few of the 
news developments that occurred dur- 
ing the 1951-52 school year, when 
this month’s graduating seniors were 
freshmen. Doubtless you can think of 
other events. Doing so may help you 
to recall many local happenings which 
were important to you during that 
freshman period. 








Summer Plans 
By Walter E. Myer 














ANY of you will have a great 
deal of leisure time during the 
summer months. Some of you will 
be able to spend most of your vaca- 
tion days on recreational activities. 
Even those who are employed will 
have certain hours for leisure nearly 
every day. 

Have you considered yet how you 
are going to make use of this free 
time? It is very unlikely that you 
have given the matter much thought. 
Recreational activities, it is often felt, 
do not require careful planning. It 
is quite understandable that this idea 
is held. Everyone will agree, I think, 
that leisure time should not require 
the same intensive effort in planning 
that school and work activities de- 
mand. 

Nonetheless, you will benefit by con- 
sidering in advance the way you will 
use your spare time. You don’t need 
to plan out your 
activities in detail, 
but if you aim at 
certain general 
goals, you are 
likely to have a 
more enjoyable and 
rewarding time 
than if you follow 
a completely hap- 
hazard course 
shaped only by 
whims of the moment or by the wishes 
of your companions. 

For example, why not resolve to be- 
come as skilled a performer as yoy pos- 
sibly can this summer in some outdoor 
sport? You will be pleasantly sur- 
prised to find out how much progress 
you can make if you apply yourself. 
Moreover, as your skill increases, you 
will feel a genuine satisfaction in your 
accomplishment. 

In choosing a sport, one factor to 
consider is the long-range pleasure to 
be derived. Baseball, basketball, and 
other team sports are very enjoyable, 
but it might be advisable to consider, 
along with these, some sports in which 
you can continue to engage for many 
years—for example, swimming, tennis, 
golf, badminton, and others of a simi- 
lar nature. 

A second desirable goal this summer 
would be to cultivate a pastime which 
you can pursue by yourself at times 
when you cannot take part in activities 
with your friends. There is no one 
more pathetic than the individual who 
is completely at a loss when forced to 
occupy himself alone. All of us, at 
times, are going to be by ourselves, 
and it will depend upon the interests 
we have acquired whether, at such 
periods, we are painfully bored or are 
able to find self-entertainment. 

Collecting, as a pastime, offers fine 
possibilities. One can spend many 
pleasant hours alone with a collection 
of stamps, coins, rocks, or any one 
of a hundred other items. It is also 
excellent insurance against being 
bored when you are by yourself if vou 
develop the habit of reading for pleas- 
ure, or of listening to music, or of 
learning to play some kind of musical 
instrument. 

If you will cultivate activities and 
interests such as these, you will safe- 
guard yourself against boredom, and 
your life is almost certain to be more 
zestful and satisfying than would 
otherwise be the case. 





Walter E. Myer 
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